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mit dem homerischen Adverb evSov ' innen, drinnen ; daheim, zu 
Hause.' Offenbar liegt der adverbial verwendete Akkusativ (sei 
es m. oder ntr.) eines zu ev gehorigen Adjektivs *eV8o-s vor, auf 
welches bei Homer auch die Adverbia tV8o0t und evSodev zuriick- 
gehen. Zur Bestatigung der vom Griechischen aus gewonnenen 
Einsicht dient das Altlateinische, wo das Adverb endo vielfach (in 
den Uberresten des Zwolftafelgesetzes, bei Ennius, Plautus, Lu- 
crez usw.) bezeugt ist. (Naheres z. B. bei Georges, LexiJcon der 
lat. Wortformen, Lpz., 1900, s. v. in; rTeue, Formenlehre n 3 , p. 
907 f.). Diesem endo (urspr. natiiirlich wie !£a>, mit langem 
Vokal im Auslaut) kann das got. inna genau entsprechen. Aber 
als vollig sicher wird die Gleichsetzung nicht gelten diirfen. Denn 
ausl. -a im Germanischen ist seiner Herkunft nach vieldeutig; 
es kann auf idg. -a, -6, -an, -on, -at, -ot, -ai, -oi zuriickgehen. 
Daher kann inna auch der bei Theokrit iiberlieferten und durch 
griechische Grammatiker bezeugten Eorm evSoi (Ahrens, Gr. Lin- 
guae Diall. ii 365 f.) entsprechen. Zwischen den beiden Moglich- 
keiten eine Entscheidung zu versuchen ist unnotig, zumal beide 
neben einander bestehen konnen. Wer sich auf eine Herkunfts- 
quelle beschranken mochte, kann nach Belieben wahlen. 

Hermann Collitz. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



THOMAS HEYWOOD AS A CRITIC 

The early Elizabethans wrote, if not without a critical theory, 
certainly without any explicit statement of it: theory and prac- 
tice were things separate. It was only later that criticism affected 
the new literature deeply or that the poets themselves formulated 
and expressed their individual tenets. Thomas Heywood, a scholar 
and a popular dramatist, is an interesting representative of the 
more conscious artists but, at the same time, one profoundly influ- 
enced by the hack-work he was compelled to undertake and by the 
conditions of the time. 

It would be possible to extract from his plays and prose com- 
pilations another Apologie for Poetrie with formal disquisitions 
on the dignity and antiquity of the poet's calling. In the 
TwaiKtlov, we can hear again, a little less clear and confident, the 
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voice of Sidney, justifying the ways of Plato to poets. It is hardly 
to be expected that Heywood should recommend literature to us 
as Walter Pater could : it was still to him, as for his age, a teacher 
of morals, eloquence and patriotism. In his Apology for Actors 
his central argument for the stage is purely utilitarian and moral : 
Melpomene thus lectures him: — 

Am I Melpomene, the buskined Muse, 
That held in awe the tyrants of the world, . . . 
Have I not whipt Vice with a scourge of Steele, 
Unmask t sterne Murder, sham'd lascivious Lust, 
Pluekt off the visar from grimme Treason's face, 
And made the sunne point at their ugly sinnes? . . . 
I have showed Prydc his picture on a stage, 
Layde ope the ugly shapes his steele-glasse hid, 
And made him passe thence meekely. 

If in his dramatic journalism, Heywood often offended against 
the neo-cla.ssic code, he subscribed heartily to the letter of its most 
famous statute, Omne tulit punctum, in his capacity as critic. 

We do not know what " kinde of necessity enjoyned " him to 
reopen the discussion of the morality of the drama, after ten or 
twelve years of peace. Whatever the circumstances were, in 1612 
appeared the Apology for Actors, one of the most pretentious 
documents in the quarrel. It starts after the manner of his other 
prose works from the egg, bestowing a preliminary kick on "the 
many seditious sectists " who had provoked him to write. He 
derives the stage " from more than two thousand yeeres agoe," 
during which time no voice was raised against it: neither Christ 
nor any of His apostles so much as referred to it, far less cen- 
sured it: — 

But now's the iron age, and black-mouth'd curies 
Rarke at the vertues of the former world. 

All this is very Sidneyan and orthodox. But Heywood does not 
draw his examples merely from the classics; his own age, too, has 
commendable dramas. " In the time of my residence in Cam- 
bridge," he says, " I have seen tragedyes, comedyes, historyes, 
pastorals and shewes, publickly acted": and it was the partici- 
pation in these which, he declares, " not onely emboldens a scholer 
to speake, but instructs him to speake well. ... It instructs him 
to fit his phrases to his action, and his action to his phrase, and 
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his pronuntiation to them both." Jonson and others might be 
found to praise the pseudo-classical comedies and Senecan tragedies 
of the day, but only Heywood ventured to regard as literature the 
chronicle histories, the most popular teachers of patriotism and 
history : " what man have you now . . . , that cannot discourse 
of any notable thing recorded even from William the Conqueror, 
nay from the landing of Brute, untill this day." And Sidney 
could not have foreseen that the English tongue, hitherto "the 
most harsh, uneven, and broken language of the world," would, 
by means of the drama which promised nothing in his days, grow 
"to a most perfect and composed language," so that "many 
nations grow inamored of our tongue (before despised) ." 

Our author was one of the modestest of men and was under no 
delusion as to the merits of his dramatic or poetic work. On 
occasion, it is true, he displays an amiable complacency at his own 
success, at the fact, for instance, that If You Know Not Me, You, 
Know Nooody, 

Grac'd and frequented for the cradle age, 
Did throng the seats, the boxes, and the stage. 

He was proud, too, of his two hundred and twenty plays, in which 
he had " either an entire hand or at the least, a maine finger." 
But he never makes extravagant claims for his work as literature : 
he is content if the reader find 

Some mirth, some matter, and, perhaps, some wit. 

Not without a sly glance at Ben Jonson, he explains that " my 
Playes are not exposed unto the world in Volumes, to bear the 
title of Workes, (as others)." He had no irrefragable ideal which 
neither time nor the change of fashions could alter. Though he 
had 

Reasons, both just and pregnant, to maintaine 

Antiquity, and those, too, not al vaine, 

yet of all the dramatists he was the most compliant with changing 
tastes. In words which apply better to himself than to any of 
his contemporaries, he says of the dramatic plenitude of the time, 

To give content to this most curious Age, 
The gods themselves we'have brought down to the Stage 
And figured them in Planets; made even Hell 
Deliver up the Furies, by no spell, 
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(Saving the Muses rapture) : further, we 
Have traffikt by their helpe; no History 
We have left unrifled, our Pens have been dipt 
As well in opening each hid Manuscript, 
As Tracts more vulgar, whether read, or sung 
In our domesticke, or more forraigne tongue: 
Of Fairy Elves, Nymphs of the Sea, and Land; 
The Lawns and Groves, no number can be scan'd 
Which we'have not given feet to, nay 'tis knowne 
That when our Chronicles have barren growne 
Of Story, we have all Invention stretcht, 
Div'd low as to the Center, and then reacht 
Unto the Prvmnim Mobile above: 
(Nor scapt things intermediate). 

He himself had tried chronicle history in its day, domestic tragedy, 
mythology, classical history, humours, intrigue comedy, heroic and 
romantic drama, pageants and masques, but without any valuation 
of changing fashions. In the Epilogue to the Reader of A Royal 
King and Loyal Subject he asks : — 

And what's now out of date, who is't can tell, 
But it may come in fashion and sute well ? 
With rigour, therefore, judge not, but with reason, 
Since what you read was fitted to that season. 

He was willing to trim his sails to any wind with only one protest — 
that in Loves Maistresse, which was written for the court, against 
Midas, the personification of ignorance. And only once did he 
pretend to ignore the contemporary style with its drums, trumpets, 
dance, masque, &c, " to bumbaste out a Play," when, in the pro- 
logue to The English Traveller, he declines such help as these can 
give. But, as a rule, he conforms without demur to the taste of 
his city friends and puts himself at once, in his prologue, en 
rapport with his audience. 

Yet Heywood has his literary ideal : " A Poet cannot be excel- 
lent unlesse he be a good Rhetorician, nor any Ehetorician attaine 
to the height of eloquence, unlesse he has first layd his foundation 
in Poetrie," he says in Twuk&ov. Or again in the Apology for 
Actors we find him discoursing on the essential differences between 
tragedy and comedy: "They differ thus: in comedies turoulenta 
prima, tranquilla ultima; in tragedyes, tranquiUa prima, turbu- 
lenta ultima: " he proceeds, " Of comedies there be three kindes — 
moving comedies, called motorim, standing comedies, called sta- 
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tarice, or mixt betwixt both, called misice; they are distributed 
into foure parts, the prologue . . . ; the protasis . . . ; the epi- 
tasis . . . ; the last the catastrophe and conclusion." These are 
typical examples of his opinions as an avowed classicist. But his 
own work was written according to different and less exacting 
theories. " No such is held to be a good poet/' he says in Tww.kv.ov, 
"who doth not wittily and worthily support his Scoenes with 
applause even to the last catastrophe " : and we see from his own 
statement and practice that dumb-shows, sub-plots, clowns, patri- 
otic appeals and the rest of the stock of the journalist-playwright, 
were the means by which he satisfied the popular taste. In his 
prose discourses he was as considerate of his readers ; " I study 
as far as I can," he says, "to shun prolixity." Occasionally we 
can detect a note of regret that he, a scholar and a critic, should 
be compelled by poverty to pander to the vulgar. But his modesty 
reassures him and, unlike the unyielding Ben, he convinces him- 
self that, as his hack-work is not literature, the rules do not apply. 
Heywood's references to his contemporaries and his "judging 
of Authors " are instructive. His views on the ancients are 
naturally merely traditional, and though he quotes from a large 
number of medieval and Renaissance writers, his valuation of them 
is of no value. He names one or two non-dramatic English men 
of letters, Spenser, Henry Holland, Stowe, the " separistical 
humourist" Prynne, &c. ; but he desisted from reckoning up all 
who had written in English, as he had found " the like learnedly 
done by an approved good scholler" (i. e. Francis Meres). He 
has more to say, however, about the dramatists, nearly all of whom 
he mentions in one of the most pleasing passages of his non- 
dramatic work : 

Our moderne Poets to that passe are driven, 

Those names are curtal'd which they first had given; 

Greene, who had in both Academies ta'ne 
Degree of Master, yet could never gaine 
To be called more than Robin . . . 
Mario, renowned for his rare art and wit, 
Could ne're attaine beyond the name of Kit; 
Although his Hero and Leander did 
Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 
Was called but Tom. Tom Watson, though he wrote 
Able to make Apollo's selfe to dote 
Upon his Muse; for all that he could strive, 
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Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash, (in his time of no small esteeme) 

Could not a second Syllable redeeme. 

Excellent Bewmont, in the foremost ranke 

Of the rar'st Wits, was never more than Franck. 

Mellifluos Shake-speare, whose inchanting Quill 

Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but WS11. 

And famous Iohnson, though his learned Pen 

Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned packe 

None of the mean'st, yet neither was but Iacke. 

Deckers but Tom, nor May, nor Middleton. 

And hee's now but Iacke Foord that once was Iohn. 

{Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels, page 243). 

The omission of Massinger and Marston from the above list is 
curious. It is possible that Marston was among Heywood's few 
enemies : the opening lines of The Fair Maid of the Exchange are 
remarkably like a parody of Marston and in the same play we are 
introduced to one of the numerous Juvenals of the day : 

There liv'd a Poet in this towne, 
(If we may terme our moderne Writers Poets) 
Sharp-witted, bitter-tongu'd, his penne of Steele, 
His inke was temper'd with the biting juyce, 
And extracts of the bittrest weeds the grew, 
He never wrote but when the elements 
Of Fire and Water tilted in his braine. 

If Heywood attacked Marston in these lines, it was not, however, 
because he was of the Jonsonian faction in the Boetomaohia. The 
reproof in the Apology for Actors can hardly apply to any one but 
Jonson: "The liberty which some arrogate to themselves, com- 
mitting their bitterness and liberall invectives against all estates, 
to the mouthes of children, supposing their juniority to be a 
priviledge for any rayling, be it never so violent, I could advise 
all such, to curbe and limit this presumed liberty within the bands 
of discretion and government." The unnamed objects of Hey- 
wood's other criticisms are not so easily guessed. On certain critic- 
asters, "who will not or dare not . . . adventure the exipence of 
one serious hour in any laborious work" of value, and who yet 
" ambush the commendable labour of others," Heywood is specially 
severe: and the various satirists, epigrammatists, sonneteers, and 
plagiarists, all come in for a share of his spleen. (I am assuming 
that The Fair Maid of the Exchange is his.) 
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If there is one loss which a lover of the Elizabethans must regret, 
it is the disappearance (the words seem to imply even within 
Hey wood's own lifetime) of his " Lives of all the Poets Moderne 
and Forreigne." Much would have been merely a repetition of 
received opinions on the classics. But Heywood would have made 
an admirable chronicler of the drama,, as any one who has read 
his pleasantly garrulous prose works knows. He was familiar with 
all the playwrights from 1596 till 1642, besides possessing trust- 
worthy information about those who had died before he came to 
London. He was himself an actor for many years and in several 
companies. He was both a scholar and a publicist, with unex- 
ampled opportunities for acquiring the necessary facts: his asso- 
ciation with the court as a minor laureate, his duties as a city poet, 
his residence at Cambridge, his hack-work for the stationers and 
the theatrical managers, his thorough knowledge of the stage and 
of dramas (he is constantly quoting or absorbing into his own plays 
the phrases of others), his complete acquaintance with the town, 
reputable and disreputable, a combination of qualifications which 
none of his contemporaries had, must have resulted in a book 
unique in literary history. The loss of Heywood's promised reply 
to Prynne we can bear with more composure. One such work as 
Histrio-Mastix is enough for any language. 

Such, in brief, is Hey wood's contribution to criticism. If there 
is little in it that is original, yet as the work of the most typical 
Elizabethan, though not one of the greatest, it helps us, by its very 
crudity and lack of system and by the discrepancy between theory 
and practice, to understand better the dispensation under which 
Shakespeare and his fellows were working. 

Oriel College, ARTHUR MELVILLE ClARK. 

Oxford, England. 
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John Hughes, in his Queen Anne edition of Spenser (1715) 
points to what would seem an obvious disadvantage of the Spen- 
serian stanza. " The same Measure," he says, " closed always by 
a full Stop, in the same Place, by which every Stanza is made as 
it were, a distinct Paragraph, grows tiresom by continual Kepeti- 



